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PERSONALITY AND A METAPHYSICS OP 

VALUE. 

J. A. LEIGHTON. 

IT is pretty generally recognized to-day that the funda- 
mental problems of philosophy center in the questions 
that have to do with the relations of value and existence, 
namely: What are the fundamental intrinsic values of 
human experience and deed % Under what existential con- 
ditions, and in what ways, do these values possess effective 
reality or validity? and vice versa. "What are the in- 
trinsic values of existence? 

In such a way of setting forth the problems of philos- 
ophy, it is obvious that ethical problems are of great 
interest, since, if any philosophical discipline or science 
is concerned with intrinsic values, that science is ethics. 
On the other hand, the values of beauty and holiness are 
hardly reducible to ethical values, and the problem of 
truth-values must occupy a peculiarly central position, 
since the values of truth are bound up with the truth and 
reality of other values. 

There are some philosophers who would confine philos- 
ophy to the analysis and description of values as actual 
functions and processes in experience, and who would 
drop all questions which might arise in regard to a meta- 
physics or ontology of values. If this be, indeed, what 
is meant by defining philosophy as the theory of values, 
the limitation is, I think, an impossible one to carry out. 
Intrinsic values are, indeed, psychical phenomena and 
functions and, therefore, susceptible of a descriptive psy- 
chological treatment; nevertheless, by their very nature, 
they claim to be more than contingent psychical phenom- 
ena, or occasional elements in a phenomenal causal com- 
plex of experience. Philosophy, since it is concerned with 
the final problems that arise out of the character of ex- 
perience as fragmentary and partially incoherent, can- 
not be satisfied with an empirical psychological analysis 
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and description of values. The problem of truth-value 
is the central one. For the value of truth is no longer 
valid, is no longer an intrinsic value, and has no meaning 
in contrast with error, if truth he no more than an oc- 
casional, or even a frequent, product of a Hind and un- 
thinking complex of causal conditions. If truth he just 
a causal product in a psychological series, just one ele- 
ment in the psychical complex of finite experiences, this 
proposition is no truer than its opposite and there is no 
truth. A partially parallel situation obtains in regard to 
goodness, beauty, and holiness: although in these cases 
the situation is somewhat different, for, if there be no 
intrinsic validity in truth, there can be no sense in pur- 
suing farther the inquiry as to the reality and truth of 
other forms of value. 

To say that the problem of values is preeminently the 
problem of philosophy, means, then, that the fundamental 
philosophical problem is that of the relation of the mind's 
valuing, purposing, and attitude-seeking in knowing, con- 
templating, doing, and worshiping, to the course of 
reality. And, we do not evade metaphysics, or issue in a 
new era of thought, for which these questions will appear 
juvenile, by talking about values, in abstracto, rather 
than about valuing selves. 

A classification and survey of values is an important 
part of systematic philosophy, only in so far as thereby 
we may be able to set in a clearer and fuller light the 
dynamic idealizing and purposive tendencies and func- 
tions of selves or persons. A metaphysics of values can 
only be regarded as a special way of formulating a meta- 
physics of persons. 

With this principle in mind I offer here, in outline, a 
tentative classification of the most significant and im- 
portant human valuations. The list is not exhaustive, 
and I do not claim for the classification either logical 
completeness or inherent necessity. I do not know how 
one could proceed to satisfy either of these claims. I 
found my guiding principles simply by examining the 
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empirical character and relations of personality. The 
classification is made as a means of getting forward 
with the main contention that the metaphysics of values 
must be, in effect, a metaphysics of persons, and that the 
final reality and supremacy of values in the world-order 
stands or falls with the reality and persistence of per- 
sons in this world-order. I hold that a person is, by the 
nature of the case, a more real reality, if the phrase be 
permissible, than even the most 'over-individual' and 
'ineffable' value. 

The three fundamental relations in which the human 
person stands, takes attitudes, and has typical experi- 
ences, are to nature, fellowman, and God or the supreme 
reality and unity, however this may be conceived. The 
classification of intrinsic valuing attitudes may then be 
determined with reference to these three types of rela- 
tionship. And, in and for the valuing person, there are 
three main types of valuing attitudes. These are: (1) 
theoretical or truth-attitudes; (2) practical or overt-ac- 
tion attitudes; (3) immediate emotional or feeling-atti- 
tudes. Each one of these types of valuing attitudes may 
be differentiated in each one of the three fundamental re- 
lationships of the experiencing and attitude-taking self. 
Further, in each group there will be a differentiation of 
values uncontrolled by any single numerical principle. 
And, since persons do not live and function as machines 
or series of compartments, there are complex cross-val- 
uations. Of these a complete enumeration is not neces- 
sary, or, perhaps, even possible. 

In the truth-value attitudes, which have to do with 
the acceptance and interpretation of fact-in-relation, we 
get: (1) The reality of nature in its separate elements 
and in their connections as parts of a whole. In know- 
ing the physical world we accept it as it is, independent 
of our feelings and desires, and we find worth in inter- 
preting it and submitting our minds to its leading, as thus 
accepted in all the variety of its elemental features and 
their connections. Thus we get and value natural science, 
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as a systematic account of the given world-order. (2) 
The reality of our fellow-men. We find an intrinsic worth 
in knowing the actual character of human nature as ex- 
pressed in its deeds and utterances in the living present 
and in the historical past. A systematic and growing 
knowledge of human nature in all the variety and inter- 
relatedness of its elements constitutes the psychological, 
social, and historical sciences. (3) The reality of God, 
the Supreme Unity of the real. "We find a worth in know- 
ing God and our relations with him, and this knowledge, 
if there he such, constitutes theology and part of meta- 
physics. I am not, of course, here attempting to discuss 
the question whether there be a God or supreme unity, 
and whether there he any science of systematic theology. 
It is sufficient for my present purpose that a considerable 
number of intelligent persons hold that there is a real 
and knowable God and value the reality and knowable- 
ness of God. For such persons the being of God and the 
science which deals therewith, have fact and truth-values. 
And I think that these values are not the immediate emo- 
tional values of religion. A man may take keen interest 
and satisfaction in theological inquiry without having 
very much personal religious experience. Such, then, are 
the chief types of theoretical valuation. 

The practical value-attitudes refer to the chief types 
of overt action. The respective objects of these valua- 
tions may be valued mediately, because they are means 
to the conservation and enhancement of other values, or 
they may, in some cases, come to be valued immediately, 
or on their own account. Normally, they are usually 
mediate values which tend to run into or be fused with 
the immediate emotional and theoretical values which 
they facilitate. The chief types are: (1) Technology, 
which comprises all the methods and instruments for the 
adjustment of human life to the order of nature, and the 
control of this order for the conservation and enhance- 
ment of human well-being. These technological instru- 
ments comprise all the applied arts from engineering and 
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every-day physical labor to medicine and hygiene. (2) 
The instrumentalities of social order and well-being. 
These are the methods and instruments for the regula- 
tion of our social relationships. They include all social 
customs and civil, political, and economic laws and ar- 
rangements; including the work of administration and 
teaching. In short, the whole machinery of our social 
life, when considered as machinery or instrumentality, 
falls under this head. (3) The methods and instruments 
for entering into right relationships with God. These 
comprise all forms of worship, prayer, meditation, and 
conduct, which may be regarded as practical means for 
gaining access to the supreme object of religion and for 
communion with him. 

Finally there are the immediate emotional value-atti- 
tudes. These valuations never subserve any more re- 
mote ends. They are regarded as wholly self-sufficing; 
and other values, both theoretical and practical, are made 
subservient and instrumental to these. The chief types 
are: (1) The emotional values of nature, namely, the 
feelings of beauty, picturesqueness, grandeur, and sub- 
limity aroused by contemplation of nature. The aesthetic 
values of nature represent to the feeling soul, which con- 
templates the harmoniously beautiful landscape, the 
picturesque waterfall, or the sublime range of snow-clad 
mountain peaks, a living harmony or unity of the mani- 
fold, a majesty of power or form, self -complete and self- 
sufficient. Similarly, the reproductions of nature in art 
and literature enchance these feelings by limitation and 
selection, by the exclusion of all discordant elements 
and of all features suggestive of natural incompleteness 
or lack of harmony and balance. (2) The emotional 
values of human fellowship or social life. Such are the 
feelings of companionship, comradeship, friendship, 
tender emotion, and love. These emotions, and others 
akin to them, are distinctively interpersonal emotional 
values. They run from the wider and vaguer sentiments 
of humanity to the narrower and more intense sentiments 
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of the family and romantic sexual love. Their antitheses 
are the negative social feelings, the anti-social social emo- 
tions one might call them, since they, too, depend on 
interpersonal relationships. I mean such emotions as 
hostility, distrust, hatred. Every principal feeling, 
doubtless, has its antithesis, and there is a negative aspect 
to every form of valuation; hut we are now concerned 
with the primary and positive aspects of valuation. The 
sum or, rather, the organic unity of the emotional values 
of interpersonal relationship might be called the ethical 
emotional value-attitude of personality. This would con- 
stitute the entire disposition of the person toward other 
persons. It is doubtful whether there is, in all per- 
sons, such an ethical unity of disposition, since in many 
individuals personality is very imperfectly achieved. The 
generally recognized moral values, such as truthfulness, 
justice, and honesty, are conceptual generalizations and 
incipient plans of action in relation to other persons, 
which have their root and origin in the ethical emotional 
dispositions of persons. Ethical dispositions have a con- 
ceptual or thought aspect, but, primarily, in their im- 
mediacy, they are emotional dispositions or tendencies to 
act. The degree of unity and harmony in the ethical 
disposition is expressed in the degree of unity which 
obtains in the interpersonal dispositions or sentiments. 

Here, too, belong the aesthetic values of social and 
cultural life. In art and literature the emotions and 
deeds of individuals, the clashing and reconciliation of 
wills in society with one another and with nature and fate, 
are presented to the beholder in ideally self -complete uni- 
ties of feeling and action. Art and literature produce 
elevation, harmony, and repose, of feeling in regard to 
human deeds and destinies, by lifting them out of the 
actual, by isolating them in a designed unity, and thus 
eliminating the incompleteness, the reference beyond 
themselves, and the discords, of the romantic and tragic 
episodes of actual life. 

(3) Eeligious emotional values. Communion or felt 
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personal relationship with God would seem to be the 
final goal of all religious thought and practice. Wor- 
ship, prayer, meditation, are instruments or means 
toward the end of fellowship or communion with God. 
Inasmuch as the final object of religious value is taken 
to be the Supreme Reality and Ultimate Unity, religious 
experience promises to afford the most self -complete, com- 
prehensive, and satisfying type of emotional value. It 
is not surprising that religious devotees have found in it 
that type of value-experience in which all other intrinsic 
human valuations find their union and consummation. 
Art performs a similar service for religious emotional 
valuations and for social emotional valuations. Art lifts 
religious emotions out of the imperfect actuality and 
sets them forth in their own harmonious unity, self-suffi- 
ciency, and self-completeness. 

I have not given a special place in this classification 
to aesthetic values, for the reason that these values do 
not seem to me to constitute a single unified type. The 
aesthetic values are complex and varied, according to their 
reference to nature, or fellow-man, or God. All art is an 
instrument of social expression of emotions and senti- 
ments. In art we find, besides the reproduction of the 
aesthetic feelings engendered by the contemplation of na- 
ture, the expression, with a freedom, harmony, and self- 
completeness, which is lacking in actual life, of the 
interpersonal emotions of social life. Creative art, in 
so far as it deals with human themes, lends an ideal 
grace to life, and the life is the life of men in its social 
and cultural aspects. 

The above classification of values involves, as do all 
such classifications, the sundering of things that in actual 
experience are found together. For example, social and 
religious values interpenetrate. JEsthetic values are 
found in close association with both social and religious 
emotions and sentiments. Ethical and religious values 
are found fused together. In the practical values con- 
trol of nature and social control constantly intermingle. 
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In the theoretical values natural science and humanistic 
science influence one another's methods and conceptions, 
and both influence theology and religious metaphysics. 
The manifold interdependences of nature and human so- 
ciety are reflected in the interpenetrations of human 
values; and, if the values of religion and theology are 
to be taken as real and intrinsic values, these values, by 
the very character of their objects and their modes of 
expression, must interpenetrate with the values of the 
natural order and of human fellowship. 

What, in general, are the relations between the theo- 
retical, practical, and emotional values? 

The practical value-attitudes are normally instru- 
mental. They are means to ends. The normal relation 
between the practical and the theoretical values is that of 
instruments to the determining conditions of their fash- 
ioning and operation. The successful outcome of the 
activities represented by the values of technology, law, 
politics, custom, and morality, depend on their conform- 
ity with reality, or, in other words, with the orders of 
existence represented by the theoretical or truth-values. 
Truth of fact and truth of law in science are means to 
practical ends only in the sense that they dictate the 
conditions for the realization of the practical and emo- 
tional values of action. 

In the case of the religious values, the success of the 
modes of action represented by worship, prayer, and 
meditation, depends upon the assumed conformity of 
these actions with the ultimate reality of God. A man 
may, indeed, believe in a certain kind of God because 
he wants or wills so to believe. To worship the God 
whom one craves, and to feel oneself in communion with 
him, may be the most profoundly satisfying experience 
of value that a finite mind can have ; but the continuance 
and meaningfulness of this value is possible only if the 
God is held to be a reality, not a product of the wor- 
shiper's wishes. 

The general goal of the activities initiated by the prac- 
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tical value-attitudes is the enlargement, enrichment, and 
harmonization of the immediate emotional values of per- 
sonality. Inasmuch as truth-values represent the deter- 
mining conditions for such emotional or feeling fulfilment, 
we may say that the ultimate intrinsic values for personal 
deed and experience are the reactions of personal feeling, 
in which the truth or knowledge which we accept or dis- 
cover, and the overt activities in which we engage, whether 
with reference to nature, fellow-men, or God, bear their 
fruits in a richer, more harmonious, and continuing feel- 
ing-experience. The final intrinsic values of life are the 
personally possessed unities of truth and feeling. 

If this view seems to reduce truth and reality, which 
is the object of truth's reference, to the position of mere 
handmaids of emotion, it is to be borne in mind, on the 
other hand, that the emotional values of experience are 
progressively realized and conserved only in so far as 
they are the fruits of practices in harmony with the real 
constitution and course of the universe. Emotional ex- 
perience or feeling, to be permanently and fully satis- 
fying, must conform to the truth of things. If there 
were no real and determinate nature of things, inde- 
pendent of our transient feelings and wishes, there would 
be no reason why any desire or wish, or any number of 
incompatible desires might not all be fully satisfied ad 
libitum. If beggars could be choosers, we might all ride 
in automobiles. A false science of nature will not yield 
permanently good results in its practical applications. 
Laws and moral injunctions will be in vain unless they 
are in harmony with the actual constitution of human 
nature which, in turn, may be revealed in very significant 
aspects by social customs, law, and morality. Even 
friendship and love must take account of the actual in- 
dividuality of friends and lovers, if these values would 
endure. 

The immediate emotional values of experience then are 
not independent of the truth and reality values. The lat- 
ter values yield their appropriate emotional satisfactions, 
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and the former values, in turn, are sustained and illu- 
minated by the truth values. Since the immediate unity 
of the personality is a unity of feeling, the acts and the 
truth-attitudes which yield the personal values of experi- 
ence do so by being appropriated into and fused with the 
personal self -feeling. No purely emotional value is self- 
sustaining and no intellectual or theoretical value is with- 
out emotional coloring. In their immediate reality for 
the person, all intrinsic values involve the union, with 
varying emphasis, of truth and feeling, or intellection 
and emotion. 

In this work of classification we have been dealing in 
abstractions. If we ask what is the ultimate principle 
for the unification of values, and what is the final sus- 
taining ground of values, I think we must answer, to 
both questions, personality! 

Valuations,- as incentives to and appraisals of actions, 
and values as felt attributes of truth and reality, are 
simply attitudes of persons, affirmations which enhance 
and appraise experiences. Anything consciously desired 
and purposively sought is thus desired and sought be- 
cause it represents some worth for a person either in 
private or social relations. I have not, in my classifi- 
cation, included a separate set of 'personal values,' be- 
cause it seems to me that, in the last analysis, all values 
are personal facts and attitudes. And the distinction, 
so frequently drawn, between individual and overindi- 
vidual values, is simply a distinction in universality, 
rationality, and comprehensiveness, of content and scope, 
within the scale of personal values. A person is a more 
or less socialized and universalized individual, and, as 
such, may be described in terms of his valuations. These 
are measures of his degree of personalization. The choice 
of ends by a more or less rational agent depends on a 
series of judgments of value or worth. Theoretical, no 
less than practical, activities are guided by the affirma- 
tion of a series or scale of life-values. The history of a 
man's valuations tells the story of his judgments on life 
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and of his attitudes in relation to its varied experiences. 
In typical and contrasting forms of culture, such as those 
of China and Europe, we find hroadly defined and differ- 
ing standards of value in regard to science, social life, art, 
religion, etc. The history of the mutations of culture can 
be compactly expressed in terms of the evolution of val- 
uations. This would give us a sublimated Kultur- 
geschichte. 

On the other hand, considered as immediate and effect- 
ive realities, values are valuations, that is, affirmations 
and attitudes which exist and function only in personal 
centers of experience and deed. No formal logical and 
metaphysical principle for the final unification and cos- 
mical grounding of values can be found outside the unity 
of personal attitude and experience. In the lives of finite 
persons there are two complementary and mutually in- 
dispensable features : diversity or wealth of content, and 
internal harmony of experience, There are, in actual 
developing persons, all grades of relationship between 
the diversity and the harmony of experiences, but in a 
sane self neither can be wholly absent. The growth of 
unity in diversity in the self can be expressed in terms 
of the organization of values in increasing universality 
and harmony. The so-called overindividual values are 
representative of the more universal and rational intra- 
personal and interpersonal attitudes. The 'normative' 
or 'ideal' values of truth-seeking and truth-knowing, sym- 
pathy, justice, love, beauty, holiness and fellowship with 
God, are generalized expressions of fundamental attitudes 
and contents of spiritual and rational selves. Spiritual 
selfhood or personality is actualized precisely through 
the affirmation and service, in concrete situations, of these 
universal standards or norms. In this sense, our defini- 
tions of ideal values and of the spiritual and rational 
self, are and must be circular. The person is the rational 
unity of conscious life, in and for which values are real- 
ized ; and the person develops in and through the univer- 
salizing value-attitudes. 
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The so-called 'absolute' values or overindividual types 
of valuation can be nothing other than generalized form- 
ulations of the ways in which persons actually attain 
self-fulfilment through the progressive harmonization 
and universalization of their actions and experiences. 
Since there are overindividual types of intrinsic valua- 
tion, this means that persons are conscious individuals 
whose vocation it is to unify and rationalize their lives 
by finding and affirming certain universal interests and 
ends which belong to their deepest and truest selfhood. 
In other words, it means that the development of person- 
ality takes place through the effective working, in sep- 
arate individuals, of certain common or universal poten- 
cies of reason and spirit. 

Beyond the harmonious enrichment and expansion of 
personal experience, as at once individual and universal, 
there is no principle discoverable for the unification of 
values. Values per se, apart from the attitudes and 
achievements of selves, have no substantive existence. The 
evolution of values is the evolution of personality. Hence, 
in affirming and realizing the most universal values the 
self is discovering and affirming the conditions of its own 
spiritual and rational functioning. 

If the so-called absolute values have no self-existence 
beyond the interpersonal and intrapersonal affirmations 
of selves, it follows. that there can be no universal cos- 
mical ground and sustaining unity of human values, un- 
less there be a cosmical ground for the lives of finite 
persons. Logical, ethical, aesthetical, and religious valua- 
tions can have no absolute basis unless personality have 
an absolute basis. The ultimate foundation of spiritual 
values must reside in a supreme self or nowhere. If 
personality have a metaphysical basis of reality, then 
ideal values may be permanently valid and effective in 
the cosmical process; but the ground of the permanent 
validity of values must not be so conceived as to rob the 
evolution of finite personalities of all significance. 

In brief, the authority and persistence of the intrinsic 
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values of human experience require the hypothesis of a 
supreme conscious unity and ground and conservator of 
values, that is, of a Self who is the sustainer of all these 
values which are progressively discovered, affirmed, and 
realized in the social, ethical, aesthetic, intellectual, and 
religious experiences of human persons. 

It would take us too far afield here, and occupy too 
much space, vto enter upon a careful consideration of the 
relation between the hypothesis of a permanent cosmical 
ground of the reality and efficiency of values and the 
place of values in the actual evolutionary process. The 
problem is evidently that of the compatibility of a per- 
manent directing principle of personality with the actual 
character of cosmical evolution. Such a momentous 
metaphysical problem is too large to be discussed here. 
I may remark in conclusion, however, that evolution evi- 
dently has directions whether or not it have a director, 
or possibly a board of directors; that the directions of 
evolution have resulted in the emergence, enhancement, 
and expansion of the values of personality; finally, that 
an intrinsic valuation always involves teleological or 
purposive activity, whether the agent be clearly conscious 
or not; and that no conception of evolution which is ade- 
quate to all the facts can escape employing the notions of 
purpose and value in some form. No matter how human 
and personal values got into the evolutionary process, 
they are here, and, probably they are growing in wealth 
of content and effectiveness of expression. By whatever 
mechanism it may have happened, the evolutionary pro- 
cess has brought forth human and spiritual values, and it 
continues to manifest them to an increasing degree and 
with a growing wealth of content. It can hardly have 
produced them out of nothing and by chance in a blind 
chaos. It would seem that a humanistic principle, a 
power not ourselves making for personality, must have 
been at work in it all along. If so, the evolutionary 
process only fully explains itself in terms of its labor, 
however slowly and toilsomely the work may seem to be 
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accomplished, to bring forth persons and their valua- 
tions of their experiences. If the process of evolution he 
not capable of some such interpretation I cannot see that 
it is explicable at all. For truth, the central determin- 
ing value of conscious reflective life, and goodness, beauty, 
and holiness, the other determining values of personality, 
by their very nature claim to be more than occasional 
precipitations of cosmical weather. These values, and 
the conscious spirits in which they inhere and function, 
must claim to be continuously valid principles for the in- 
terpretation of reality, and continuously effective prin- 
ciples in the evolution of the same reality. Without the 
recognition of such principles, evolution is unintelligible, 
since intelligible change involves continuity of direction 
and of ends. It is precisely such a progressive continuity 
of meaning that is afforded by the hypothesis of the per- 
sistent reality and effectiveness of persons and their val- 
uations. If intrinsic values are valid, and if the world- 
process has a continuous whole of meaning, then persons 
must, no matter when or how they may make their ap- 
pearance in the history of the temporal universe, be the 
true and most adequate manifestations of a Supreme Per- 
sonality, or, if the term be preferred, of a Supraper- 
sonality. 

J. A. Leighton. 
Ohio State Univebsity. 



ON THINKING ABOUT ONESELF. 

HELEET WODEHOUSE. 

REALIZE yourself. " " Perfect yourself. " " Forget 
yourself." ''He is so selfish; he always thinks of 
himself." "He is not selfish, but one feels that he is 
always thinking about himself." "Examine yourself." 
"Look out, not in." "Self -admiration is intolerable." 
"A good man thinks little of himself." "Self-respect 
is the first condition of morality." Such phrases as these, 



